A HISTORY OF POLAND
of these was the Russian Revolution in 1917. That
great cataclysm, in liberating die peoples directly and
indirectly under the government of St. Petersburg from
the oppressive rule of the Czars, also gave a great liberat-
ing impulse to the war aims of the Allies. Neither
France nor Great Britain had placed any faith in the
promises made to Poland by the Czar's government at
the outbreak of war. And loyalty to their Russian ally
forced them to treat with scant sympathy, during the
first years of the war, the activities of the Polish emissaries
who sought in Paris and London to obtain pledges of
support for the resurrection of Poland. The proclama-
tion of Polish freedom issued by the provisional govern-
ment set up in Russia in March 1917 relieved the Western
Powers of the scruples which had hitherto influenced
their relations towards die Poles. For the first time a
Polish committee in Paris received some kind of official
recognition from the French, and pledges to create an
independent Poland began to appear in the public
declarations of the war aims of the Allies.
Yet in 1917, and for many months to come, the
liberating impulse of the Russian Revolution was to
remain, so far as Poland was concerned, largely academic.
Since the summer of 1915 all three parts of Poland had
been occupied by the German-Austrian armies. The
military power of Russia had collapsed, and the new
government in Petrograd, for all its benevolent inten-
tions, had little prospect of implementing its promise to
the Poles. The German and Austrian governments,
since 1914, had from time to time issued vague pro-
clamations to the inhabitants of the war-devastated
territory, and had even gone so far as to set up a regency
council of Poles in Warsaw, the nucleus of die govern-
ment of a future Grand Duchy. But it was clear to
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